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sented. When such evidence is available, the choice of different inference options has a scientific rationale and does not imply an arbitrary shift in risk assessment policy. It is not the same kind of inconsistency as that which can occur when, for example, one assessor uses a species-to-human conversion factor based on surface-area ratios and another, for no better scientific reason, uses a factor based on body-weight ratios.
Predictability
Proponents of guidelines argue that the private sector should be told explicitly which inference options the government will select to evaluate health-effects data. Industry needs this information to assess its own activities and testing programs. Without uniformly applied guidelines, a regulated party may have to call on the agencies for judgments on numerous issues and have no assurance that the judgments will not change unexpectedly or that one agency's judgment will be consistent with another's.  Industry representatives have stated their preference for uniform federal guidelines (although they have been much more cautious in discussing the content of and legal weight given to the guidelines). Consider, for example, the following comment by the American Industrial Health Council, regarding the publication of the IRLG cancer guidelines (AIHC, 1979):
The report is a significant step toward the formulation of a national cancer policy. AIHC supports the report's stated objective of ensuring that regulatory agencies evaluate carcinogenic risks consistently. We strongly urge that this initial step be followed up so that a national cancer policy is developed and conflicting policies among the regulatory agencies are minimized.
This point of view takes on added significance in view of the increasing desire of some states to develop their own cancer policies. Six states have initiated programs thus far, and California has already published its own guidelines (State of California, 1982a,b). For the private sector to have to contend with a range of different policies in different states would clearly be disadvantageous and burdensome. A federal cancer policy could serve as a model to the states and foster a more uniform approach to risk assessment.